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ABSTBACC 

I.aajor problea that ccatiaoes to (lagoe Oaited 
States ed^catioa is the fact that large aaabers of disadvaataged 
black stodeats are act learaing to re^Q sell eacogh tq f aaction in 
,8oci4tre This paper discosses three reasoas for tha 'pr<6bl€a of , 
teachiag readiag to these stadeats. 7iztt, the^re, exist ac 
cospr^heasiTe developaeiital readiag theories, ac basic Oaderstaadiag 
of the reading acq oisit ion process* Stcoad, aost iancvatlcaa thht 
bccar in sach readiag iastrnctica axe aezel| reorgasizatioaal, 
teachiag the saae sets o^^kills in different vajs. Finalli, readil^g 
^research a^d iastroctioa naTS tended to f ocas on aatarials aad 
■ethods' rather than on* instrviction^l interchange' be taeea teacher aad 
stedeats in clasKoos sitiiationif. Fr^a tht discassion of th4 
failores to isproTe readiag instrtfctica- for hlacks, the pap4 
concludes that acre research-should take the f cza of classrooa - 
obsenratioa into* the. interaction behaviors* aad processes ketveea. 
teachers, disadvantaged black stadeata, aad iaatmctioaal aaterials. 
Discassioa f oUoviag ^eseatatioa of the paper is incladtd. (BL) 
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lack Dialect, Beadinf Ipterfer^nce and riassrcor Interact ior. . 

* ' 

( 

• Herbert T . Sirens * , ' ' 

# 

A aajor problem chac concinues co plague American educacion lis Che face » 
thac large nui&bers of Black scudencs afe^noc learning co read well enough co 
funccion in a sociccy chac require^ its cicizenry co accain a high degree of 
liceracy. Black sCud^cs* lack of reading skills remains a problem despite 
Che greac deal of accent ion chac ic has received and Che enormous asounC of 
federal, scate and local money chac has and concinues ^co be spenc in acterapts 
to solve ic. Our pasc performance on this proolem leads- one Co sadly predict 
that the current emphasis on skill .hierarchies, behavioral 'objectives, manage- 

0. 

■eat systems and che like will produce chc sane , moaner results , chac progra5m^d 
Instruction, computer assljced' inscrucclon , perCormancc concraccing, calking 
typewr^lcers, ecc. have produced. There are uc lt?a5>c Chree reasons for this 
dismal scace of affairs. First, is a lack of bas^c understanding of che roadin 
ecqulsitioo procws-^ We do not h<ive any conpr*»hensive d^volopmcntal theories 



of .reading acijulsttlon. Despite the vclur.ir.cji rcucarch literature, reading 

iRStructiop is mostly art and very little science. Second, as a result of 

this lack of basic knowledge nose innovations such as the ones c^ntioned end 

f 

up organ^^zing or arranging instruction irt ^different ways but their content, 

l*e., the .set of skills chat are taught, re-jin the ^OTi^^-'-^ftnis we end up* 

with the saoe old coQtent prei»eat.cd ia a ne- way. It ib not surprising that 

students do not read a^ny better under the new progtaaS than the old ones. 

Finally, the research aad instruction in reading has tended to focus on 

- - • • 

materials «id methods rather than on the instructiortal interchange between 

teachers ?nd studejits as it actually takes place in the classroom. This focus 

on BCthbds and materials. Ist, in my opinion, misguided and unlikely to prove 

fruitful In; the future. ^Thls focus has had a major infloence on the^research 

OD Black diiilect and reading 'which is the main topic of this paper. 

Black Language - Thfe Deficit and Diffe'rence Viewpoints 

Over the past decade one explanation that has been ad\^anced for Black 

studentsV reading performance is their language. Two essentially 

different views of. Black chUdren*s language h^f been proposed to explain 

thelx reading failure i.d-^ey are deficit and difference views. The de/icit 

view holds' that the language of Blajclc clftldren is an infef iojr^form of 

^ ^^ "^ 

standard English which is unacecptable in school and society l4d is an in- 

• ' / . K . . 

adequate vehfcle for" thinking and learning to read. Thud, Black children are 

haodldapped by th^ inadequacy of their language Irt learning to read. The 

deficit viewpoint, which has been shown to Be f altc by UbQyJl959) and Wther^ 

appears to still be* the predowlnmit view in the schools and in soclet)^ in 

geoeral. My imprcss>iun is tlwat sobo pcugtcst, haJ bccu mad** anong fucuUy 
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• • • * . 

,iiembers*at schools of cducatlorj^ and In the tenchi^ls of reading t\jxtbo*oks * 

* 

where the deficit view is out of favor, or at Icas^ Is not publicly espoused. 

-Jlnfortunately, in the places whe-re most reading instruction takes place, the 
schools, the deficit view 'is s^ill strong. 

The. difference view on. the other hand holds that Black children speak a 
dlAlecc of Enelish which will be referred to in* this paper as Black dialect. 
Black dialect as an expres;5lon of Black culture Is a viable sysreer of coo- 
sunicatloti and as such is different from standard English but in noway 
^^lerior co it as a vehicle for thinking and learning to read. 'According to 
the difference viewpoint the probleris that Black children have in learning to 

^read arc due to the fact that the schools operate with and recognize only 

standard English, and ar^ unwilling 'and \inable to 'acconiroodate to Black children 

sod cbeir language. The difference viewpoint is held by most linguists, 

snchropologlscs, and sooc psychologists and educators. The difference view 

is the prevailing notion apong acadcalcs who study language. And there is nov 

very little debate about the relative merits of the deficit and difference 

views. The issue is* settled and the difference view prevails. Unfortunately, 

the aaiorlty of teachers of Black children, I wbuld^ guess, ascribe to the 

deficit view and those that ascribe to the difference view only have a dim - 

* . ' ' . '* ' 

understanding of it and even less understanding of what it means in terms of 

reading Instruction. 

Both the deficit and difference points of view hold that there is a cl6se 

relationship between language and reading and thAt the mismatch between Black. 

children* s language and the language used In school unJ in tlio reading Vexts ^ 



interferes \*lth Black cblld^?rn's acquisition, rcndlnc skills, l^oponcnts ^ . 
of eaeh. view differ profoundly in assicnlxi;; bla^nc for the problem and con^ 
scqyently In their proposals for rcr.cdying It. Tha defitit vicypoint as its 
name implies assuaes tha't .thc Black child' s • language . is defective and' focuses* 
on changing it.: Its a4vocat€rs propose either elir.inating Black dialect 
entirely and replacing^ it with standard English or adJing standard Eniglish 
as a seconddialett. The instructional means Jor accomplishirig this is usually 
borrovecj frpa second language teach^g. techniques. .All of this changing or 
the Black child's language* is *to take place either before reading instruction 
begins or concurren;tly with it.. The objective is to reoove the source of the 
problee. . ^ ^ ' • ^ 

The difference viewpoint assigns the blatac to the schools and proposes 
that the schools accommodate to Black: dialect . Its proponents would dq this 
by changing the methods a«i materials to teach reading. Their proposals faill 

into two tategories. The first woold change the books that children learn to^ 

1 ^ 

read with by esserty^aliy writing them in Black dialect. The second, proposed 
by Goodnan (1965), would retain the standard English materials but allow 
child reft to produce a Black dialect rendition of then. Thus in the first 
proposal only the materials are chnnred, vhlle in the second the materials 
remain the same while the teachers must adopt a strategy of accommodating to 

dialect. " 4 

' The proponents' of the viewpoint's discuss^^^J^ above have simply assumed that 
the mis^tch. between Black children's language and the languace of the school 
causes reading interference. They (oysolf included) have adopted this 
MSiitiption without iv-opostng any detailed explanation of the mechanism for 
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this interference. Thus little if nfiy of the rcbCjrJi has been directed at 

' I ■ ■ » ' ,- • ^ . • 

descr-ibing these oechanisss. And since the propoijais for remcd/ing the ' 

problem concern asethods and materials , the rt -search has focused on naferials* 

and has accempced' Co dciaonscrace the existence of reading interference by 

concentrating oq examining the effect of prototype instructional materials. 

For^cxanple, one major way of studying reading, iAiterf ercncc' has been to compare 

Blaclf children' spreading of Black dialect and st^ndar^i Engll^ texts. If the 

Blfcck dialect texts produce better reading,, then both reading interference and 

the usefulness of dialect reading texts is presumably demonstrated. These 

texts can then serve as prototypes for dialect readers. 

A notable exception to the emphasis on materials' is the Goodman (1965) 

^proposal* which would retain the existing materials and .focqs on t\\e teacher • 

and his/her response to the Black child's dialect rendition of the t^xt . 

m 

Labov (1967) and a few others have focused on the teacher rather ^than on the 
ma^eriais. However^ beyond the* general call for' teachers to know about dialect 
and its/features and not to reject the child's I4nguage, 'and the more spAific 
sugfl^tion that dialect^based miscues not be corrected," thete ha^yhcen no real 
discussion of the mechanisms of interference nor of detailed sttategies^ for 
teachers to follow in dealing with it. And'slnce materials are easier to study 
than teachers* there has been almost no rese:)rch on the Goodman (1965) proposal 
The Piesfrup (1973) study is the only one that I an •familiar with that focused 
on teachers* Her study . ahd an analysis of sor.c of her data will be disclissed 
in the last part of this paper. # , . ' 

I will now turn to the empirical evidoace ori the qurst l(5n of^ reading Inter* 
fercnce and the efficacy of the proposed rvacdii.*'. In examining this evidence 
one finds tliat it is much more equivocal tti.ui utie 'uonlj «/xpeoc p.ivitn the 
forceful rh<»tor 1( ^hnt surrounds the In^me'-.. . ^ 
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Black Dl.ilcct and Vr-^A'in'- Tnf^rf prcnce 

Black dialect and standard English' differ in phORological and grammatical 
features and in lexical items • Most of the research has been directed at 

questions of phonological and grammatical interference Bnd has tended to study 

. • ^ 2 . 

one or the other and only in some case^ both. 

Phonological Interference - C^' 

One vajor behavioral consequence of the difference between Black dialect 
and standard English phonological systems for reading acquisition is that 
certain written words are pronounced differently by Black dialect speakers than 
by stand^d English speakers. The raf|ults o£ these differences are words that 
have a pronunciation unique. to Black dialect, e.g», ^Wsa" for "nest," "ress" 
for '*rest," and "han" for "hand," In addition, there are words whose Black' 
dialect ptonuricia^ion results in a different word, e.g., "tess" for "test," 
•>cn" for '^aend," "walk" for. "walked," "coal" for "cold," etc. The latter 

..result in an extra set 'of homophones for Black dialect ''speakers • Tl^ese differences 
in pronunciation presumably could interfere w^th the acquisition of word recogni- 
tion skills even though the precise way they interfere has never been spelled out. 

Helmed (1970) Conducted one of the first empirical studies of phonological 
Inter fetcnce. He compared third grade Black children with third grade White 
children on their ability to discriminate auditorily, to produce, and comprehend 
In oral and silent reading the ma'^r phooological features of Black' dialect. 
Vtm found that the Blacks differed from the Whites^in auditory discrimination 
and product lun'of the. sclccts'J fcaturcj, Jt nou ;tr.it In^ that they wore dial<jct 

' speakers. If phonoloRlc.il Inter fcrenco eicl^^t-^ thr*n the j^peikm who exhibited 
Cbc'mo^C d.ijlect features. In thi-i stmiy thi^'^Bl.uk subji-rts, .should do le-m well 



on the reading mpasures than the Wl^i<cs, who in thiir study exhibited' fewer 
dialect features* If thcrfe is no phonological interference-, thch there should 
be ao difference' on the reading cieasuresi The latter was found to be the case 
in Heljaed's study* While Blacic subjects differed from Whites on auditory 
discrimination and production of Black dialect phonological features,, they did 
not* differ on their ability to* cooipreacud tiiciu ip, oral and' silent r^adirig^ 
Thus the Melmed study does not support the hypothesis of phonological inte^- 
fere^e. There are,, however , some questions concerning the representativeness 
of his saiiq>le In terms of reading ability and degree of dialect that tend to 
weaken his findings. 

Another study of- phonolpgical Interference was conducted by Simons (1974), 
In. which tecondy third, and fourth grade Blaclu children read real and nonsense 
Black dialect hoiaophonc pairs, e.g;/, ''bus^'-^bust "hus"-"hust It was 
hypojtheslzed that the first member of each pair would be easier ta read since, 
its spelling is eloser to Black dialect phonology than the second meuiber. In 
all three grades there were either no differences* between the word types or 



the difference favored the more complex spelling. Thus^he^ phonological inter- 
ference hypothesis was again not supported. 

A third study of/ phonological inte reference was conducted by Rystron (1970) \^ 
who compared the effect of training in the production of standard English 
phonology on. the reading achievement first grade Black dialect spe^ikers. 
Thtf experimental group received training \in producing stan da r d E n g lish phonology; 
the control grottpj^bg^irycd^Tanguagc "arts txa in tng withoot particul^ir limphasis 
9n--stlndard English. If phonological in^rference with learnin;: to .rp.id exists', 
then the experimental* group should exhibit ^css delect as a result of the ^ 
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training and should read better than the control grotip which should extiibit * 

- Bore dialect because they received no standard English training. He found 
training in standard English phonology did not produce significant differences 
In reading achievement on three measures Af reading achievement. One signifi- 
cahc difference was found but i,t favored the control group. .Thus it; appears 
that the Rystrom study also failed to support the hypothesis of phonological 
interference. . 

Rentel and Kennedy (1972) conducted another study relevant to the question 
of phonological interference. They studied the effects of pattern drill in 
atahdard English on. first grade Appalachian dialert speakers and Its inf luence 
reading achievement. Since Appalachian dialect was studied and not Bl^ck 
> dialect, the study is not an exact test of the question for Black dialect . 
'However, Black dialect and Appalachian , dialect, have some features in common and 
they are both dialects 'of English r so that the results may have some bearing 
on the question for Black dialect speakers. Rentel and Kennedy employed the same 
research strategy as Rystrom i n t ha t- they^ attempted to manipulate the* amouii^t of 
dialect to s<e if it affected' reading achievement. If dialect interfieres, the 
. group that receives training in standard English should eilperience less inter- 

- fcrence and do, better in reading .than a comparable group who have no training 
: and thu^ presumably experience more. dialect interference. 

Rentel and Kennedy found no difference in reading achievement between the 
tzperimental and control groups. Thus, this study fills also to support phonos- 
logical interference. However, in both the Rentel aiid Kennedy, and Rystrom 
" studies the standard English training failod to work co that one could argue • 

that the phonolof.lcal interference hypotheses w.im not adequately toMteB. ^ 
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further, fbut Indirect, evidence oh the question of phonological intet*- 
ference is providently O^terberg (1961), whq studied reading acquisition in 
y dialect area^ of Sweden. He conducted an experiment in which a ^roup of first 
grade' clviidren yere taught for , the fir§t ten weeks of the schooJ./y|ear with 

especially written to cotiforn to the phonolbgical 'feature^ of the dialect 



area in which they lived. A control group received instructim using 8tandax:d^/ 
texts that conform to the standard Swedish sjpeech. If phonological interference 

with learning to read exists, then teaching students to read^ with texts that 

/ 

conform to their phonological system Bh^iild reduce thXs ii^terfereQce and thus 

. > ./ ^ 

increase reading achievement. / " . 

Osterberg found '<hat the, experimental group was sjdperior to the control 

group after ten we.eksy and at the end of one year, ^ Various measures of • 

reading achievement. Thus this study bflers some/support for the hypothesis 

of phonological Interference. 

With t^ie exception of -the Osterberg study the evidence on phonological 

interference tends to be negative. Hpwever, there are methodological problems 

w^tli the studies concerning both ^ihternal and external validity t-hat I have 

discussed elsewhere which ten^^o waken the finding^ (Simons 1971). Thu$ the 

^estion of phonological ^interference while negative is still not closed. 



Grafflmatical', Intexfefcnce 



to the^ question^ of granmultical reading' intetf^renfte, the evidence* 
ren i^ere negative. GranTiatlcnl roadlnj; IntorfV^roncc is prr^imiably caused 
by the mismatch between th<; Black child's syntax and tho standird English 
syntax of the texts' s/he reads (Stewart 1069, l^r.it/. 1969). /he m<v:Iunls(w 
of this proposed interference arc not very cloar. Th^y inveLvL* cn:;oH whore 



stanjaard English sentences arc intcrprctcJd as non-cqulvhlcnt Black dialect 
sewkenc^s. For example, ^He wj.ll be busy/' mip:ht be interpreted as a habitual 
aotidn because of the 'Ve'^ (Stew^rc 1969). * They also involvp such things as 
fallurje to interpret '"^d,'* as a past tens^ marker because it Is not pronou^iced. 
And finally there is the axtra ^tep or translation hypothesis which proposes 
that Black children go through an extra step in reading because they have to 
translate from'thc/Standard Ehglish text to th^*ir own Black dialect gr^miflatical 
aystem. None of these proposals ^re very, convincing. : ^ 

The empitioar research on grammatical interference has wl^h few exceptions 
been concerned with attempcing to show that Black children r-eod teics written in 
Black dialect graooar better -t-hah tiexts written in standard English. 

two studies, Ruddell (1963) and Tatham (1970), provide Uidirect evidence pn 
the quest because they used standai^flnglish speaking White children. They 
both found- that standard English, speaking White* elementary school children 
comprehended material written in gronmAtlqal sentence patterns more frequently 
used In their oral language better than material written in sentence, patterns 
les^ frequently used in their oral ^nguage. 

The findings of these studies support the. nation that children comprehend 

' ' # 

written language better \if it is closer to their oral language and that written 
language further away from their spoken language interferes with reading. If 
these findings can be demonstrated with Black dialect speaking children, then 
the reading interference hypothesis would receive strong support. ^ 

ilnfo^tunately for the proponents of dialect readers the same results have 
0Ot been Jfound In- studied of dialect :;poaVcrs. W'llkor (1975) in a study of 
'third grade children who sponk a Newfoundland dihlrct found that the standard 



English texts produced faster readier, speeds and fever crrdr^s tlian^the dialect 

texts. Studie^.^of ^lack dialect speaking children i^t' tirades two" through* four , 

ft 

have bWn^ conducted by Schaaf (1:971), ,5ir.3 0-972), Sinons <i{id Johnsdn (1974), 

Nolen (1972), Matfiewson (1974) arid- Harriot and Nd^^Hw^^p, Taken all together 

they 'used variety of readftig matferials includ ^^ stories written especially 

for the studies, fo-lktales, and standor.Jizcd pas^sa^is from reading tests each 

written in a Black dialect and standard English version. The criterion measures 

« 

li^cluded multiple choice comprehension questions, free recall and oral reading 
error^. The rcsjilts were either no differences between the versions or fetter 
readittg^f the standard English version. In no' instance was the Black^alect 
vcrsloa read better. Thus .all these studies of dialect speakers including the 
B^ryT and Kennedy^ (1972) study mentioned #arj.ierj which also studied grammatical 
Interfetence, offer'no support for the grammatical reading inCerference hypothesii 
The only support fot it is th%) very indirect evidence prpvided'by the Ruddell . 

^ - • 

(1963) and Tatham (1970) stud^jps. ; . ^ ' 

« - ' - 

Overall t}\€ empirical evidence in support of grammatical as well as 

phonological interference is very thin indeed. There is almost no positive 

evidence to support it. . On the bp^^s ^ the empirical e\itdcnce •discussed in 

this paper^ Black <!ial^ct as an explanation for Black children's poor reading 

perfontfanca seems almost a dead issue. Ho«fever, the tssue is not as moribund 

aa it appears to be; . . . ^ ' 

t _ 

Alternative Explanition for ^%^<yatlve rv^oncc 

On the Kc3((^ln.vi' inter t orcnc(> livpo^ri«'»;is / ^ - 

• TJhe negative evidence on reading thterferencc may be ^ue more to the way 

it has been studied and conceived of ta^r than to the reallt^-of -ifi^ existence^ 

•'or .nonTCXlstrnc3|^. As opottonod cnrlit»r\^.imntlcnl Intt^rfor^nrc his horn almost 



ejiclusivcly'studlpd by comparing Black children's rc.iding of texts written 
in-standard English and Black tiialect. These studies have'bcen criticized 
because of the, size and nature- o£ their sansplc of subjects and the appro- 
ptiateness of the aaterials , ,i.e. , whether and to whab degree the Black. 'dialect 
ve^sioas matched th<5 Black ^children's speech (Baratz 1971, Sinlbns 1972). These 
^criticisms tend to weaken. the negative findings ^n interference. And while 
these criticisms jnay have some validity, I believe that the findings are 
•MentUUy vaUd, i.e.. Black children when given a text written in Black 
dialect wiU not read it with any better comprehension than they will a- text 
wyftten in standard English. In, fact they will prtbably read it with less 

1 

•comprehension than the standard English text due" to the' novelty of encountering 
their dialect ^in print for the first time, even though they may prefer to 
lls^en'to spoken Black dialect and ccmprehend it better. In fact this latter 
point. is^stip^qrtJ^d by Mathewson (1974). He found that Black children had a 
■ore positive attitude and better, comprehension toward folktales told to them ^ 
in Black dialect than when told to them in standard English; while the reverse 
vat true when che^ foiktfles were presented in written ^orm. ^ . 

The reason, in my opinion,' for the finding of no advantage for the Black 
dialect texts is that the places lathe standard Ensli';h texts that present 
conflict points with Black children '3 dialect do not cause any serious loss of 
comprehension. For example, when "ed" Is not interpreted as past tcns^, there 
are other redundant syntactic and semantic cues wtiich provide the same- Infonna- 

" tion. Thiis tbefc is rio loss of information. In chu stujles under discussion 
tfhen the. Black dialect text is presented with conflict points removed there is 
OO Increase in comprehension over the stand^jrd Fnr.Hr.h tc«t bctausr the conflict 
-feints did not caustf any ro.rl problrns In the flr:t f^icc. Somo ovldi'iice for 

- -. 14 • 



this^ conclusion is provided by Labov (19?0) who studit^d interference caused 
by the past cense morpheme '*ed/' ' More specif ically he Investicaced whether 

or not Black adolescents understood that the "ed" signaled past action. He ^ 

. ^ . ; ■ ^ 

had subjects read a^loud" isolated sentences like the following: •'When, I passed 

by, I read tb€ posters/* and looked for trouble when I read the news." ' 

Their pronunciation of the honograi% •'rqad" irJicatc J' vhether or not they had 

understood xhe **ed" to be a past tense marker, Labov found that his subjects 

were able to comprehea4 the past tense marker only 35 to 552 of the time. 

This fact suggests that failure to pronounce the "ed" interfered with comprehension 

of his s*entences a substantial part of tlie time. He also found that performai^ce 

on this task did not correlate with overall Iceadlng skill as measured by a 

standardized r^lng comprehension te5t. This lack of correlation h^cwecn 

coBprchension of the past tense iarker and overall reading skill suggests that 

even though specific features of dialect may not be comprehended they do not ^ 

Interfere vlth overall comprehension.. 

The explanation for tjie lack of interference witt\ , comprehension of con- 

oected text Is that any ambiguities that may arise in individual sentences: 

concerning tense, plurality, possessive, etc., are compensated for by syntactic 

and semantic information in the rest of the text or by other semantic information 

within the same sentence. Thus one would expect no comprehension problem with a 

•entence like, ''Yesterday when I passed by, I read the posters /'because a 

redundanp cue, i.e., yesterday, to the past tense Ititcrprctation has been added. 

One would also expect, that even the original tabov sentence would be understood 

when embedded in ^ passage which provided other redundant cues for the past 
'* « * 

tense. 
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Thus there' appears to be no interference fVom dlTaTcct during actual 

reading of texts bo^a.^se of tlie availability of otluT redindant^-cuo:^ to 

■eaaiog. I wouldf^€lf^e to arguc^ however, that rcaJiitg interference may still 

exist but that/ther studies reviewed here have conceived pf it and attempted 

to d»onstra^e ^^in an inadequate way, A number of the studies reviewed have 

asked whether th^ re ^uld be dlfferejices in coTspre^enslon in- reading texts 

with ao<^ without dialect -conflict points, i.e., in standard English and Black ^ 

dialect* If differences in coiBprehcnsi6n in the predicated direction b^etween 

the texts are foipid then reading interference exists^ *^e real question in my 

opinion is not Wtether BiaA children's dialect interferes with their actual ^ 

' - # ^ \ 

reading of texts/, but whether their dialect' interferes with their acquisition 

of reding ai^il^ necessary to read ^these t?xts. The p&blem is that ^lack 

dialect speaking children hav^ not acquii^ed sufficient lading skills to read 

" ~ . * 

texte i^tteti fox th^r grade level whether they are^vrltten in standard English 

. • \ ' • . i. / ' • 

or Black. dlal#ct. \ \ / 

*. ^ ^ . " ^ - . i^ . • ; . 

I vould lik^to ppopo'se that Black (fialect reading dnterfereoce/ should be 
conceived of aa .interference with the process by which cnildren acquire reading 
akilli rather than with their actual reading of texts. Reading acquisition is 
a developmental process, that takeif^oce over a period (ime and it should 
be atudlef as such« * One shot experiments in w1;icR child^n read standard Englisli 
end Black dialect t^ex^s wii; ^ot tell us much about reading interference or the 
reading acquis it ioa/prooe si. \ 

One approach te Jcaonstrat ing inter forenco that is mc»U! ecologically valid 
tba^ the one ^hot approaches, has been suggested by B^r^tz.M969) , Stewart (1969) 
and others* Thi^ approach'' Is to tCwich Black chlldrcMi^to tn^ using dialect 
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readers and canpare thyeir reading achlever.cnt to 'other Black children using 
c^ventional readers./ Jf^tfie Black cTiflaren learn to rcud bettcyr with the 
^j||i^'ect readers than^dth traditional readers, tljpn not only would reading 

.Interference be demdnstrated but .Che solution to the jxcpblem verified , i.e., 

.use dialect readefs* 

This approach to the issue in r.y opinion offers Utile hope for**eithcr i 
deikniftrating interference or solving Black -children**? reading problem. There - 
are a nusber of reason^ for my pessimism. First, there is the problem of con- 
struct iBg^the reading texts. Black children differ in the frequency of the 
dialect features they produce |o there is the gene'^al problem of yhich. children's 

•peech is to be matched. Second, there is the problem of coiyiuctlng large flrQ^le» 

« - 

long term, comparative curticulum experiments J.n the schools. There are^ a 
■altitude of .methodological probj^s, the most severe of which is* lack of coiftrol 
^over teacher variables that are- in my opinion insurmountable* The inconcluslveneaa 
pt (be decoding versus meaning reading methods experiments is in part due to their 
t^iitite to overcome the methodological prcAlems that are Inherent in large scale 
intact classroom experiments. Third, there is the vehement opposition of Black 
teachers t administrators and parents. They object to dialect readers because 
they see them as perpetuating th^use of dialect which they believe to be an 
IfioediBcat to achieving full participation in society. . Because of this opposition, 

* - > .• ^ * 

\ ^ . 

M far as I* ^pow, no large scale dialect reader experiment has evi'r been attempted. 
The problem is further compll^^ed Secauf^e the Blacks that aVc administrators in 
school districts and are thufs in key pofsitiouH to slop these experiments are 
often the iM>st^vche»ent opponents of them. I am not optimistic about overcoming 
this opposition, at least^tn the short run* ^ 
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' * Fourth, in reading ^methods studluj wuo-rc oik< ^.d cuterials is compared 
to another, differences, when they ^rc found, usually have a magnitude of a 

• few months on a standardized reading tc^t^ Th'^sc differences could just as 
easily be attributed to teacher difference as they could to method. On the ^ 

^other. hand, the discr^ancy between the scores of Black and White at^ildten caii 
range frOT five r-onths to five years drpondtnc! upon' the ^rnic level' tested/ 
Tbus it seems unlikely that differences in reading materials alone could explain 
the gap between Whi,^es and Blacks. .It seems highly l?nprobable that diilefct 
readers alori^ would make enough difference, even if they prove to be superior . 

to standard English readcrU^ . ,* • 

* * ^ 

Fifth,, there is also the pr<*lem that lar^i scafe>^hods comparison 
studies concentrate on coa?)aring en<?products, i.e., standardized achievement 

« 

test scores. There is rarely any eitaninatiqg of Jthe process by which those* 
scores V« achieved. Thus whatever the findings of these studies, one is hard 
pres.sed to extract any. useable information that can be applied in the schoois. 
Finally, the most serious problem with a. methods comparison study, which 
often boils down to a materials comparis6n studjr, is that the variables being 
fli^nipulated , i.e., the materials, may not 4>e important in*thc fir^ place* la 
mf opinion, materials alone are not that significant a factor in children's 

I ' • " 

reading achievement. * - ^ 

The most fruitful way to study reading interference is to study the 
reading acquisition process directly and the role that Black children's dialect 
*pl4yS in it by exoainlng reading Instruction a$ It actually takes place in 
scbools. 
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Learning to read in school involves two types of activities. In the 
first the student works by hio/hersclf and inccr..K:t.; with^rittcn materials. ' . 
The research reviewed in this paper has been aiaed, at examining the degree of 
reading InterferencjB that takes place during this type of activity, the 
negative research evidence and the discussion* of it prcsenteiJ^^ove suggests 

4! 

tbat ir^ading interference during this .type pi activxcy is not "a major problem'. 
Since the research has not provided the detailed type of ^alysis over time 
of this activity, this source of interf-erence cannot be rule4 out completely. 

However « the second type of activity that children engage in when learning 
to read provides a more promising site for reading interference. ^h^^«:flLvlty 
Involves whatsis usually thought of^^ instruction. It consists of a teacheti in- 
structing or guiding a cfiild or group of children in some reading related 
^activity. The medium for this activity is spoken language and the activity 
•Involves a lai^guage inter dhang^ between ceacl>er and child or children. I would 
like to suggest that what takes place during this activity is a majiOr determinant 
of the degree of reading skill that Black children acquirtfT'The study of the 

language iiiterchange during this activity should provide important information 

! ^ 

about the reasons Blapk children have so much difficulty learning to read and 
the role their dialect plays in this difficulty. . 4 

m 

A Linguistic and Soclolineuistlc Frnncwork ^ ^ 

' For Studving Clasyoom Interaction , 

The recent research in linguistics and sociolinguistics provides ^ useful 

fr^ipework for analyzing the Interactidn that takes place during classroom ' 

reading Instruction. The theory of speech net*; fc^u^^os on the effects that ^ 

utterances produce.. In th^s theory a distinction is made between (he prepositional 
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content o,f an utterance, i.e.*, it:, literal njanlna anJ, its illocutionary tovccf ' 

• \s llfc^lntended effect on others. Hiese. two aspects oftrn'diffcr* Thus a 
ji. . • -I • - 

"sratinent by^ teacher to tMlthrcn like, "Wc <on*t sit on the tables,'.' has a 
liberal meaning related to the fact that certain" people don't sit on tables. 
Its Illocutionary force is. that of a request or order to not sit on the tables. 
The Ititerpretatton of s'peecH. acts Is dependent unon shared bnckjrround informa* 
tloa» of certain principles of cooperative conversation XGrice 1975), and ijhe 
ability of the learner ,to make inferences (Searle 1975).. SjTiiperz (1974, 1976), *. 
Guaperz and Hferasimchuk (i972). noting that the tJ^ory of speech acts deals only 

^ vltl| individual utterances, have expanded upon it by l)roposing the notion of 
situated meaning^. The situated meaning of an uttierance* is the speaker's Intent 
lit a particular context. Context includes the speaker's perception of the social 
situation and social relations, the type if speech activity, and the relation 
of the utterance to the utterance surrounding it and the discourse as a whole. 
The cocDprehenalon of the situated meaning of an utterance is depcndent^upon the 
late rpretat ion of its literal content and the utilization of the meta-conmunicative 

^-caes» 1.*., contextualization cues that signat the meaning in a particular social 
Situation/ Some contextualization cues that *have been Identified include, intona* 
tloa, code switching, stress, chpf^e of lexical items and syntactic structure, 
' rhyth^, loudness and softness, and utterance sequcncinf,^ strategies; Thus effective 
cqikiuoicatlon involves interpretation of the .siXuatoJ moaning of messages which is 
la turn dependent upon the proper interpretation of phe literal mej^ning as well 
as the contextualization cues, the type of co?nrtmicntlvt> strntecles err.ployed * 

T 

.aad the meaning of contextualizatiau cue? is largely a nutter of social convention. 
^ ThuH as Cumpcrf (1975) explains it shared cui-n^nlcit i .b.icki.rounJ oxporlonces 
are a major determinant of comnuntcntlvc strur^^y which Incltidoi the use and 
Intstpretatlon of ronr<*»tiiflllzation cw«iN^ 
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• Since the conventions gorcrning the Interpretation 
i of cantextualization cues arc not overtly verbalized, 
~ • . . i they must be learned, indirectly through regular and 
direct associations vlth their uses. Understanding 
of contextuallzation, cues is therefore in lar|e part 
a matter of shared backi^round, of similar ity of past 
coBDui^catlve experience and ♦values ✓ 

(GuJ^>erz 1976) 

Since there are cultural differences in comminlcative background there will be 
cultural diSferencA in communicative strategies and in the Interpretation ^ 
of the situated oeaning of passages. This could lead to miscoomunication 
betveen we^xs of different cultural groups. In this way. cultural differences 
tra cause MlscoBounication. . 

The ptobUms- that BUck children epccmntec when learning to read in school 
■ay be in i^t at least the results of.miscooounication of situated meaning 
between teacher and student that Is caused by an unshared coBaumicative background. 



f • • 



Reading Interference and Classroom I^itcractlon ^ ^ 

One obvious way to study the problem of mlscommunicatlon is to examine 
elassrooa interaction during reading Instruction. Plestrup (1973) conducted^ one 
of the only studies that looked at the language interchange during reading 
Instruction of Black children. She observed and tape recorded the reading in- 
«tructl6n in fourteen Black inner city first grade classrooas. She focused on 
epiaoda^tfhere dialect usage occurred Jurlnn rtaJln^ In-.tructloo as well as 
episodes where other lanpuage Instruction took place. She found teacher style 
differences In handling' of Clack children's Lw.u » .inJ th.-.i- differences 

These 
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vcre J«fl«cttfi In aooe differences In reading u.-ore i .i-nrfnp. rlassroon-; 
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findings must^be treated cautiously because the children In tlie classrooms 

♦ * . .4 

were not equated in ability to begin with so that differences in end of year 
rcadii^g scores between classrooms may be due to initial ability differences 
rather than teacher style influences. 

The episodes she describes are the most important aspect of the study. 
The cpisocles involving dialect interference provide the* Jjta from which some 
clue^ to the mechanisms of interference may be inferred. The remainder of this 
paper is devoted to an analysis of one of these episodes. 

In this episode children are seated around a large table riding sentences 
printed on long manila strips; Each child has his/her own printed sentence 
%rfaich is lari« enough for the group to read. 

Readi^ia liiterlference Episode * . . • " 

Line 1. Teacher (T) This one, (C^). This way, (C^). /Come on you're 
right here. Hurry up. ^ 



2> 


^1 


/dey/ 


3. 


T 


Get your finger out'o£ your mouth. 


4. 




call (cJTia condnues wlchouc hesic'acloo) 


5. 


T 


Scare again. ^ // 


6. 




/dey/. call. What is It? Vhat'is it? 


7. 


t 


What's this word? (pointing ouf the word "They") 


^. 




/di-y/ 


9. 


«l 


/dat/ 


10. 


T 


What is it?, (contrastive -stress on "Wliat"). 


11. 




/dXt/ 




• 


1 

/d€y/ 



/ 

/ 
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; 13. C- /dey/ 

14^ T Look at mj^ tongue^ They (stress on "th") 

.■ -15. C, Thiy . . ' . 

16* T. They.' Look aC my tongue, (bc^tw^en.her CeeCh) ^ 

n. /they/ (between I^T^yl and /jiey/ but closer to /dey/) • 

1 , . 

18. T ^ That's right. S.iy It araln.. ' 

19. Cj^ /they/ (betv^en/jTey/ and /dey/ but rloser to /dey/) 

20-. ,7 They. O.K.. Pretty good. O.K. ...C^' * 
I * ' ' ' 

The discussion that follows is speculative in nature and is meant to be suggestive 
mad provqcative of further research rather than definitive. The discussion and 

conclusions limited by the unavailability of nonverbal information that was 

■ r , • • • 

coMunic^ted in the episodes, ^nd the inabllitfy to question the participants 

ebout the cues (tsed and their intentions inevitably leads to aid>iguity.^ 

Guaperz (1976) has proposed a questioning strategy to be employed with participants 

in a conversation that will help reduce these ambiguities. There H^^lso the 

problem that the theory of situated meaning is still evolving and has not been 

worked out in detail. Thus lEr application in any vetbal interchange,^ leaves 

for different interpretations. Further the generality of the conclusions is 



Xlaited by the. sample of teachers that ^iestrup studied since there is no informa- 
tion about theix representativeness. With these llmlVations in minil, let us 
turn to ,the analysis of the episode. 

The crux of . the comiteunicatlve problem in this episode appears to be the 
unyiared background knowledge of the participants about standard English and 
•lack dialect pronunciaLiont and the teacher's unsuccessful verbal stfategies 
^ t»t eliciting the rej»pd^sesttvit she wants. 
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Th« episode bcr^lns with Cj^ in"ll»i>. 1' i»ioi>oimclii>; tlic word "they" in a 
«anoer consistent with'hls own, dialect thiTs Indlc.ntlnr. successful recognition 
of the word. The child's definition of the re.idini: t.i^ic at this point in the 

c pl sodtt lb to co r r e ctly rccogni rga ' an d - - p ro n ounce th e Jtfi.rds^ llLilis^ 0!5L^Af L 

By his own definition of the task he is successfully accomplishing ^ i° * 
'that Is consistent with his communicative background. 'The teacher's >definit ion 
Vthe task. is similar to that of' the child-'s but is different in one crucial 
way. For Ber Iphe task is also to recognize aiid pronounce the word^^ut the ^ 
pronunciation must be in standard English. It i^ not clear whether she believes 
that correct recognition of words in reading is only indicated by standard English 
pronunciation or whether she is consciously attempting to. teach standard English 
M a part-ef the reading task. , The rest of. .this episode can be ^een^s an am- . - 

1 

•uccessful attempt by the teachter, through the use^ of communicative strategies, 
to get the child to adopt her definition of the task. 

The child's first word in line 1 does not fully conform to the teacher's 

j 

definition of the task. In qfder to get him to adopt her definition- of the task 
•he says in line 2, "Get your finges out of your mouth. 'J This is on one level a 
conand to the child to tike his finger away from his mouth. On another level it 
aay also indicate that the child has made a mistake ip pronouncing the word due 
to his finger being in his mouth. It is also probably a command to go back and 
"correct" the word to standard English •pronunciatioh. Cj^ in lipe A fails to 

« r 

■laccrpr^j: the situjate'd meaning of the teacher's utterance, ignores it and conti^iues 
raading. In lioe SL the teacher, interrupts th* child's reading again with the , 
•tatcacnt. "Start again." On one level the .uttcrance is a conjn.mJ to stirt reading 
the .sentence apain. The situated mcanlni? is a command to correct his "mistake." 
^4hlld Calls again to rcbpoa'a^to ihc i.itu.itea r...i.»int; hut r.r.ponJ'. inly to the 
-lltiral ncontng .mJ In lino 6 read". \hr full -onf.^nro yirhmit rorrrct-lnr, tlic "mistake, 

24 • . , . 



.la both of the tcacfier'^s u^ttcranccs the contcxtualization cucs are' 
lexical and^tW child fails to respond approprlatqly to them rfftd, thus, fails 

to get the situated meaning of thk utterances. This , failure to interpret the 

1^ _ . . * 

situated .iticaning of these utterances^ may be due. to his failure to correctly 

Interpret the eontextualizatldn cue that in the ^schooT"^^ "S^art again,". 

and %et your f infe^r out of your mouLli," Bcans you UdA: i:.aJe-'a mistake and you. 

BUdt correct it. But even if h^^s interpreted thp-^pon^extualizatioh cue 

correct).y aaid understands that he made V mistake, his unshared background 

• . ■ 

knowledge does riot allow him to correct it., More specifically the "teather, in 

her ignorance of. his diatfect Expects him to be able to hear and produce the 

distinction between / and /d/,^n initial position in>ords while the fact 

that he Is a Black dialect speaker makes this difficult if not impossible. The 

* * * ' *• • 

fact that latfer on in the episode his presumably standard pronunciation in the 

• ■ ' 

teacher ^s eyes is closer to dialect that td standard supports the contention 

that the distinction is not in his repertoire, tte also may not see its salience 

to reading. T^e facp that he makes no attempt to change his response as he does 

later on in the episode in response to different y:ontextuali2at ion cues suggests 

that there is a problem interpreting these contcxtuallzation cues. In line 7 

the teacher changes her contextualizatlon cue to a question, "What's this word?** 

J. 

accompanied by a nonverbal cue, i.e., pointing. The situated meaning of the 

utterance is the same^ i. a. , ' correct the mistake.. However , here she is ipore 

« 

•pccific in showing which word is* to be corrected and in providing a rcjiundant . 
cu«. C, correctly interprets the cue as is ^hown by his changing the word pn 
vhicli the teacher has focused. But he is unable to the fu-11 situated/ meaning 
and produce* a different word, /dX.t/, which indicates- a^ain his inability t.o 
produce the standard Enp.llr.h proH»\ncl.it^on th.nt ■tli«' .t.Mch.T rxp^ct-.. C^'n 
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response /dXt/ In Unc 9 departs , considerably fron the actual printed text 

/ ♦ 

and lenores the notion that words should fit into the context of , a, sentence. 
The teacher responds with the utterance In line 10, "Wivat js it?" with eontrastlve 
Stress on "wha^l." HeVe the contextual izatldn cue is stress ^nd* intonation 
indicating again that the response is wrong and it should be/ corrected. Cj^ 
correctly interprets the cue ind chanj^s his answer. Unfortunately he does not 
produce the right answer because o£ his dialect. and also produce wrong . 
answers, because of their dialect. At this point In the episode the children's ' 
definition of the task h^s shifted from one of word" recognition to one of trying 
to guess what the teacher wants them to say. They b^ve given up the .reading 
and switched to a guessing game.. The rest of the episode turns into an 
ittccesflful les^n in standard English pronunciation in which the teacher 



eventually accepts as correct without realizing it^ pronunciation of "tliex" that 
i« closer to Black dialect than standard English. It\ is not clear' ?hat. the 
children . learned anything about 'reading or about standard English from this 

episode. * , > 

Another aspect of this episode which Is of interest i^the teacher's ^ 
qoestlonlng strategy and in particular the utterance she use$ to signal to Cj^ 
that hl« response Is Incorrect and that >»e should correct it. \She uses utterances 
Mch as, '*Cet your finger out of your mouth, " "Start again," "v)^at*^ this word." 
ana * %ni«t Is it?". Other teachers on the.Plestrup tapes use "PaWon me?", •*! - 
can't hfc«T you," and repetition of children's responses with question intonation^ 
All of thcse^uttcranccs that teachers use to correct stiildrcn are characterized 
by Xhelr lodlrcctness>vThey only indirectly tell the children what is wrong. 
The use of this lndircctncis^^<Ullch charactcrlscii'.thc ciiisodc under discussion 
and other episodes In the Pic5trup^3*<<»ftcn .ro uUs In childrcfr not proiUicing 



1 

the "right" -ansWlr , i.e., the answer t.h.at the tcachor wants. The use of 
indireotness -may cause communication problctns in the foll!owing ways. In- 
directness is in effective strategy whi;n there is a great deal of shared background" 
knowledge. In the case of Black children .there is probably less shared background 
knowledge than teachers assume, because, in addition to adult-ghild differences, 
there are cultural differences in comaunicative background experiences. When 
•hared background knowledge is missing or low then the child must rely more 
heavily on contextuali? ation cues to draw inferences about the situated Meaning. 
And there may he cultural arid adult-child differences in the selection and use 
of cotvtextualization cues (Gumperz 1976). -In addition, it has been pointed o« 
that indirectness Is not very useful when new , information is Seing conveyeil and 
Instruction In school often presumably involves new information • (Cook-Gumperz 1976) 
Alaoin everyday conversation where' there is a great deal of indirectness when 
ioMone does not understand the meaning of an indirect -speech act a/he can ask 
the speaker m> explain in a more direct way: In the tapes under study this 
dbes not happen very often. It may be that it is not encouraged or accepted In 
school discourse. If this is ^ case, then the child is put at a further 
disadvantage in interpreting indirectness then s/he would be in everyday con- 
versation because s/he cannot use hi-s/hcr normal repair strategies when s/he doe* 
HOC understand something.. Finely, indirectness often leads to a series of 
questions when the first question fs not answered correctly. The simple length 
of. the interchange may increase the^obability that the children will be 
distraaed from the original rea<fflig task. 

. ^ The issue of the use of indirectness by teachers Is particularly Important 
^cause teachers are taught to use strategies that require students to draw 
liifer«'nc^5 and work thlnRr. out tor thonci'lvcs. V.w u:,c of iudlroctno^is is a 

* » * 
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«14ely used way ot accoroplishinft this. If further research bears out some 

of the above speculation then Inportant Implications for teacher training 

r ' ' < 

could be drawn. ^ 

This episode suggests some of the mechanlsos by which Black children's 
dialect Interferes with learning,^ read. The unshared knowledge between 
teacbfer and child about dialfccf, tUildrcn'i vr^jlci with interpreting con- 
textuallzatlon cues, and the teachccs' indirect teaching strategies all coi*lne 
to distract the child from the readiog task. 

In other episodes the children are not distracted from the reading, task 
as con>letely as In the episode discussed. Reading simply gets deflne^as the 
production, of pronunciations that no one uses. Thus one episode children 
are sade to pronounce the Uord "pond" as pond + ^/ by a teacher attetilffing 

m 

ta get th^ to- produce tjie final consonant. Thus reading becomes a strange 
activity flii differs substantially fro« everyday language use. ' 

ihether the •echanisas for reading interference discussed in the preceding 
sectiob occur often etiough or ary important eooiigh ^o ac<iount for the magnitude 
of reading falluret^f BUck children must remain an open question until more 
research has been conducted 

My guess -is that dialect is only part of the problem. TheceHire other 
differences between various aspects of Black •children's culture and the schoil 
culture that could lead to interference with learning to read. There are peer 
group Influences (Lewis 1970), audience participation expectations (Abrahams 
• and Cay 1973, Kochman 1971), turn taking rules, and nonverbal coowun teat ion , 
strategies (Johnson 1#1), in Black culture that W- conflict with the in- 
structional situation in schools. There is slso teachers' failure to |>uild , 
upon nod«s of communication that .nro -.p.'riflc to PHrk mlt.irr nuch as v, rhal 
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play and the emphasis on form rather* than content (Kochman 1969). All of 
these factors including dialect when added to a more adequate knowledge of 
the psychological processes involved i;i learning to read than we presently 
posses^ coald go a long way) toward explaining and remedying the reading problems 
of Black children. The research must have its main focus on the classroom and 
the description aud analysis of how these factors directly influence* Black"^ 
children *s learning. 

Aa far as reading instruction is concerned, there should be a shift of 
eaphasis away from instructional materials to attempts to change teachers* 



strategies for teaching Black children that t^es into account their language 
and cultural differe^h^s. Unfortunately it is nor clear at.-the present time 
vtuit teachers shoula be_taught since we do not have a very clear idea of ttle 
■echanlsQS of interference. Nor do we have a very detailed idea of what 
teachers are presently doing. Research that provides derailed descriptions 
of classrooB Instruction .will provide some of this information. Working with 
teachers In analyzing and 'describing classroom episodes such as contained in ^ 
the Plestrup data may provide a good starting point for our efforts to change 
teachers' strategies ' for teaching Black children. 
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Foot notes 



^eUted' version of this proposal is to writf materials by avoiding 
Black dialect features. Wolfram (1970) has pointed out some of the problems , 
*lth this approach. It has not been^researchfed to ©y knowledge and not »uch 
. intareat has been shown in it . ^'^-✓^ 



^ ^fW 4l»tlifctlon betvfeen gramn^tlcal and phonological features of Black 
dLatkct Is not clear cut. Flrst^ there are features xhat are whplly phonological 
aoch as conson^t cluster simplification in motfomotphemic words, e.g., '•test"- 
**t«8»,?"de8k%''dess.'' Second, there are features that are phonological In origin 
but Intersect with consonant cluster sinpllf Icitlon in words with past tense 
■orphoies/e.g.v "llked''-"llke," •»pas8ed"-"pas».*' f^c. Third, there are featwres 
that arc cle^ly gramatlcal such as the Invariant "be-" In this discussion, 
phonological and grdama^lcal interference will be discussed separately, in the » 
full recognltloo. that there are many features in category two . s 
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June 8— A.H. 

OPEN Discussion OF SIMONS ERESENTATION 

McGONCIE: It* 8 interesting that the last statement you made assises that the 
teachers you are going to. teach are white, because of course if you are going to 
^teach black teachers, you don't have to teach then that. ^ - 

■ .'^ ■ ■• " • ■ ^ - • . ■ 

SIMON'S: That's a wrong assuiption on your part. Half the teachers in this study 

% 

were black. * * - . 

HcCOMOE: Presumably, if you had cultural siallaritj between the black teacher 
yid the black kids, then we. should get exactly the «>pposite of the effects you 
report, unless the black teachers are froci a cultural backgrourfd that aakes them 
■ore similar to the white than the black W4s, with respect to language, and so 
on. Has there been research tha% h^s sljown this kiwl^of a shift, when you work 
with black teachers who do understand the dialect of^the black kids, and perhaps 
Mho use it? 

SIMONS: Black teachers do sqme of the saae things^ as 1 described here. Other 
black teachers do other things, that are such dloser to black kids' cooiunicatiOn 
style. This' is why based on the saaple of 12 teachers, I make no claia for 
genefality. 

There 'are a couple of^t§achers in the saaple that Pjisstrup identifies as 
black artful, and they ..do all kipds of things that appear to be auclr acre 
consistent with the black children* ccsiunioatiye styles. These two * teachers 
•Qgaged in verbal play and they do other things that acre traditional teachers 
woul^ oooalder to be appalling. ^ 
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NoCOHOE: Do you have any sense about whether the black kids in those classrooms 
are in fact learning to read? 

SIHCNS: In this studjTt yes* Uell,Yhe study is equivocal, because there was no 
pre-testt but the kid^ froa these two teachers, in this limited study, read 
better at the end of firs^. grade. I 

WBDDIHGTOli: When you say J'better,"- bow does that differ? I mean, fs .there a 
different identification of what is done? 

SIMOiS: No, DO. It has been fairly well studied, and t(iere is a whole set of 
features of black dialect that are different frcs Standard English. 

HEDDIHGTOH: Butdoesn^t this represent a value systea? « 



SIMONS: AbsoJLutely. That's part of the probleo. If black dialect was accepted 
in the way mj Boston accent is, you wouldn't have reading interference from 
dialect, you would have sosetbing else*-— 



ERLC 



liEIH)XIGTOi: I propose that the rendition of the word is really not so important 
in cottprebensic^', if coaprebension is taking place, but the other aspect of it 
iB» the basic assiaption is that certain spellings - represent certain 
*j»*oouiioiatic^ . . * » 

SIMOIIS: When I grew up, everyone^, including the teacher, sade the saae 
d«viati0fi8, 80 there was ng need for episodes like this. 1 mean, there was no 
oorrectiOQ, bitoauae thel^ was nothing to correct; we all spoke the saae way, 

■ 38 • •■ . ■ 
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McCONKIE: The year I apent in Boston, I Wiasn't too happy about them teachirtg my 
kids that "father," like "your father and mother," and "farther," like "farther 
down the street," are hoiiionyms. * , \ 

SIMONS: They are, of course, in ^s ton. The issue is that 1 suppose we are 
trying to get the kids to conform to something inconsistent with their 
communicative ba^Vground. 

TRABASSO: You seem to make an assumption that teachers in general might share 
knowledge with children. It seems to me it is hardly ever the case that the 
teacher shares knowledge with the child; that's part of the game, to teach them, 
bring them to the point where you do share knowledge. 

The basic premise of your Sbcio-linguistic approach seems td me to be 
incorrect; that is, when will it be the case that you have completed shared 
knowledge, so that you can prevent misunderstandings? I don't see how this can 
be the real sourcp of the problem. There are so many possibilities for 
, misinterpretations, independent of race. The fact that you have paired an adult 
with a child creates the absence of shared knowledge. ^ . 

SIMONS: Hell, I think it is a aattep of degree, i4^r than either yes or no, 
because there are 'certaj.nly adulUchiid differences in ctwunicative strategies* • 
But in addition there are al3o cultiB^al differences in WtVategies, and it is 
question of degree. 
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Obviously the\8C^ols are giving, the lUds information. " It is how you 

present that inf oration, rather than what tJ^ infonoation is, necessarily • One 
hypothesis would be that the cottmunicatx^e strat^^ies of middle-clas3 teachers 

are closer to Blddle-class wh'lte kids. Middle-cl/^ss black and white teachers are 

closer to alddle-i-class white kids than to blac(c kms. The kids have to learn 
that in school. 



TRABASSCf: The iapllcatlon of wh^t you are saying is .we should gi^e middle^l^ss 
Bothers to^ the children before they come in school, so they would do better in 
school . 



SDiONS: MOj y<^ changed the thesis. 

* 

TRABA^SO: The problen is that you are saying there are Nrultural* differences 
which lead to a lack of shared knowledge about coomunicative e^cts. This is going 
to give rise to sisunclerstkndings, and you get 'this 'whole snowball effect. It 
se^as to ae one could take your analysis, tc^e the same protocols, and get a very 
different analysis, wh^Un aWo point ^out ^tnother source of difficulty. Jn 
partlculaTi ir one talked about what it tiikes to help bring about the acquisition 
^of this inforsatlon, what/ kind of interactions are requJ.red, > I could start 
labeling thea aocepting, rejecting stateaents.. I don't need to go back into any 
kind of background of shared knowledge. In. other words, the teacher doesn't 
accept what the child says the i\fst tiae, the 'second time, the third time, and 
so forthi^and the question is. whether those failures to accept affect the child. 
Why do 1% bavc^ to go iHtO^ this speech-act anal ysl^ and say it is a causative 
InfluMce on why black children don't read? 
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SIMOHS: It iq m>fe coapllc ated t han ^'aying accept and reject; there all kinds 
of subtle tHings going on that people are unconscious of. All of these are 
Iprrectlve^ but the way it is done ma^ have an' iaportant influence on ,what is. 
^going^ on. So it isn't simply a Qiieation of reject and accept.. There are subtle 
things to look at. Maybe it; won't turn out to be that important, I am just 
suggesting this as a direction for research, rather than as a conclusion. 

HacGIHITIE: One thing that happened in the example that was given is that tt^e 

» * • ' * ?- * 

teacher did not make clear what response wad wantetl. Tbe teaiiber^^ cjore likely 

'to receive*af resfJDnse that will be accepted, if the teacher has made clear what 

response is. wanted. The kind of response that should be accepted is a moi^ 

difficult problem in, the teaching , of writing than in . the teaching of ^reading. 

The question of .whether to, accept a Black English*gramnEatical rendition is more 

critijcsal 4n the case of writing. 

There is a basic problem with most of the studies that have .been done on the 
effects of changing the grammatical structure of what the kids read. Those who « 
have tried to learn to use a foreign languagt in' a real-life situation know that 
it requires not simply a translation of English, but it's a whole' new way or 
style of saying thingm^'.The same thing is true tb a considerrable extent of- 
dialects as wnll. There is a whole different way of saying things. If. you 
simply take a Standard English text, and translate it literally ioto' Black 
Eagliahy which 4a what^bas usually 1>een done, the result is no^ Black English. ' 



SDKMSi Te^. Hhft Ijbi suggesting is tkat we go into 'the classrooms and sUrt 
inmlymiog what goes on, and then decide what to do. Teachers give the kids a lot 
of mlmlttformation about language,- they tell them things that aren't so,' and kids . 
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HAtMOiD: It seeas to ae the difference b^ween sosebody who speaks what you caXl 
black dialect and Walter Cronkite, Is not the saae as the difference between the 
^li^y you are speaking Standard EngMsh with a Boston accent and Ualtfr Cronklte, 
because in the, case of the black dialect there are syntactical differences , as 
well as differences in pronunciation* ^ It also seeas ^o ae when we are 
considering the intejreference that Way cone fron spe^aking black dialect or 
another non-standard 'dfalect, we have to consider the 'affective doaain, as well 
as the linguistic doaain* That |||||^hat difference does it aake to ae that ajT 
dialect is put *PwnY that it* s- considered substandard? These are two ques tions 



that probably ought to be separated out* And I aa not clear froa what you said 
the extent to which that^s been done or do-able. 4" 

Vt also se«s to ae that you suggested that the evidence that there is aakes 
it "^look lilfie black kids, who speak black dialect, can understand Standard 
English. The question is whether they can produce it or not. Understanding 'and 
producing ought to be looked at differently. Tour earlier coaaents about writing 
are quite relevant there since writing it a fora of production. I wonder what 
anybody has done about looking at kids who speak black dialect, and also learn to 
read Standard. Ex^lish. Vhat do we know about how .they differ froa their 
coui^rpaf'ts who don*t learn to read Standard ^English? Are the foraer 
«bidialectal7 Vhat else do we know about thea? 

* 

SINOHS: There is research that the kids understand spoken Standard English, and 
they don*t produce it, they produce dialect. It is hard to get thea to chan^ 
their speech in^ school. I think I agree with aost of i#hat * you «ay. I don't 
think there is any aore need to research the features at all. I think that we 
should aove on to the f motional coAfl,i,cts. The attitude. Is probably quite 
iaportant, I don*'t know if you can separate it. 



LESGOLD: There are a Duirt>er of research questions that are suggested by your 
paper » and those will take a long tiae to answer, I believe. There are a nuaber 
of valms queatlotia that aay never be anaWerable. .But, I think there are aome 
things that we cad say in the role of this conference as a pres^sriptlve 
institution. He can say things like the following: teachers ouglit to be trained 
to realize when they^; £^re punishing kids. They ought to be trained to realize 
when they say, "Get your finger out of yow* Bouth.^ rather than, "Yes, that's the 
right word, but I don't like tbe^ way you pronounced it," that they are not 
telling the kid what's wrong. And I don't see why we can't at least sugges| this 



-level of training imediatelT^ and then take up what I think are soae very 

interesting research questions that are going to take a lot longer to answer, 

# • # t 

.ISIH)I8GT0II; I was wondering, is there observation in these .classr6cas, and what 
is done about graaaatlcai structl^ as being isolated fro« reading, whether y^re 
is the teaching of grasatical structure? It seeas to me that gramatical 

structures, as rules, should be separated froa reading behavidr, 

• . * < 

SIMOiS: I think that's true, but I think we really need a lot more extensive 
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observation of what actually liappen^^ the school, and I have Just picked out a 
few episodes. He need Buch, Buch mare data onfall kinds of things that go on. 
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